





CONCTRN IN6 

THAT 


COVER. 


Dear Jaoic; piomlsod. Hope It ^eala to your 

Boise of the weird and so forth, CSily thing of tWs J . 

known be (tone for a fangsine. X«u might like to put this det^led 
info in your 'zino somowheTe for I dOuW that there 
know whatoell it's all atout. Dunquei This la the Sat>^tio ^at^as 
envisionid^ ELiphaa Levi in hia "Btfeliai 2X «® 

idovtifiea it with the Baphonet of Mendea, and DOES NOT ^®6ard it M 
being oonneoted with Black Magic, twt as a "pantheistic and magical 
figure of the absolute. 

Superimposed over the goat la the Seal of Solo^.. .one ^ 

the potent figures used in magical apells, TWa 

Seal of Solomon in several ways, one of which being that it t 

include a second circle within the first, as does the Great Seal. 

Notice the points of the stars.... rea^g from the 
to the left point below it, thai to the right point ®PP^^^® ' 

and the two lower points (NOT the bottommost) are Isi’Jers. Kllow^g 
these in the order glvoi, and Joining the the woM Tetra- 

grammaton" is found. In the four comers foimed by the Joking the 

circle with the star points, are found the lett^ A G L A, ® 

word found promlnmtly in these studies, and particularly pi^talnlng 
to the diagrams and spells, 

I hope you’ll find this interesting mough to print. Jack, for 
otherwise, there will be too many people wor^e^g what the h^l is 
going on. I havai’t gone into detailed description ^®f® 

is too muoh Involved in the rites of the Sabbat, especially involving 
the goat. 

Well, must get out of herd for the nonce. Let me know how you like 
it, I feel that it is quite in line with what you want. Thanks a lot, 
and I hope you'll have this Ish as fine as the last, at least. 
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A ;!ATT5R OP T.'iSTE 

I esn not in the habit of reviewing fanzines -- aicpeolally fanzines who 
have had issues out since tho one in question. I an, however, soins 
talk on a fcaizine^published in Deoenber, i 960 . Because it is a natter or 

In the sarcastically naned "Chrlstnaa" issue of YAHDRO, was a story by 
Kike Deokinger. It suggestod boldly sonethlng rather slckmlng. 

A yoxmg girl is resting by a tree v;hlle hor husband is in town on sono 
tospeoifled business. A beggar cones along, assaults, and rapes her. She 
is too ashaned to tell this to her husbend, but when she discovers that 
she is pregnant she decides to invent a tale. Tho girl is, of course, 
Mar 7 , and the husband Joseph. 

Now, it is our opinion that a person nay chooso to believe in a God 
(and if so, the one of his choice) or he nay choose to disbelieve. Re¬ 
gardless of which tho individual chooses, it is his business and no one 
eleo a. Mr. Coulson (editor of YAKDRO), in a letter in our last issue, 
stated that nany of his readers were of vax’lous rellgons. He also cane 
out as us for insulting a rellgon (a charge not quite true). YET HE NOW 
PUBLISHES IN HIS aVN 'ZKE, OJIE'WITH A FEJE HISTORY AND RIPUTATICN, A 
STIIIGING BLOh-f AND PERSCSL'i HIoULT TO EVEFY ONE CP HIS CHRISTIAN HEADERS, 
end also to anyone with a smso of noralP and ethics. Wo woro nerely tak¬ 
en the Wrong way — ho v/as printed a dollbp, ra;t 9 violation of the stand¬ 
ard of norals and ethics (particularly ethio.i) which places us a^ve a 
beast. Pertiaps he things we arp. beasts (Mr. Deckinger sure does,'). This 
is his opinion. But in this natter of taste, it is not a qjiestion of be¬ 
lief at all, or, that la, belief in God. It is a question of belief in 
our code of norals and ethics.' 

Mr. Coulson has done sonethlng that I, as a hunan being, an revolted 
by., and one which shows Hr, Coulson's true character. (Vhether he bel¬ 
ieves in the Christian philosophy or not, by his own adnlsslon you should 
not be partial, neither sho’old you be insulting to anyone s beliefs. As 
a hunan beii^g he should have respected those beliefs. Anyone with any 
true htinan docaicy would have returned the nanuscript to Mr, Deckinger 
with his vonlt still on it. 

As for Mr. Deckinger; he has oftaa proolalncd his athiestio vierfs. As 
a natter of fact, in his own way, he has published, written, and backed 
anytliing and everything tha.t is in any way coiuiected with athlesEjEind digs 
at rellgon. He bnn often attenpted to point out paradoxes and different 
foTOs of evil either in the nane of a chuwh or in sons way connected 
with a church — particularly Christian. These things happen. Sure. But 
who's discussing rd.lgous philosophy? I'n discussing a reviling nanu 8 ci>* 
Ipt sent in the most religous person I havo ever cone across.,,Mike 
Deckinger. You don't need a God to be religous. Or do you? For Mr. Deok- 
Inger la not contait with having his own beliefs, but sets hlnself up as 
his own God -- a God who will have no other Gods before hln. Ho la com¬ 
pelled to tear then down, he is a fanatlo serving hlnself, his God, in 
the nano of athlesn. Only a religous nan la a fanatlo, and few religous 
nen are fanatics. There is not, has not, will and can never be a fanatic¬ 
al athiest. The athlest, ns Hr, Chichester points out in the lettercol- 
unn, either ke^a his feelings to hlnself or sets and attenpta to aocon- 
pllsh his own goals. He does not go about attempting to tear down beliefs 














EDITORIALLY SPEAKING. 


1. 


that people have Just as nuoh a right to as he has to not believe. Haice, 
ve have Dcoklnger’^s Paradox, a thing I an incapable of solving. 

Llstai—it's not whether you believe in God or not, tut how you act 
while you're here. Fendon digs at rellgon oftm, and I seldon object. 

But whm two persons (sic) such as Messrs. Coxason and Deckinger can iwt 
conduct thenselves p.s hunan beings, they can not certainly be called fit 
nenbers of the hunan race. 


caiCEHWmG "THE LURKER AT THE THRESHOLD " 

My first inkling of an error in Dr. Keller's portion of NOTES ON LOVE- 
CRAFT devoted to this novel cane whai he attributed it to Lovecraft — 
Iddeed, Derleth, in SOME NOTES OT H.P. L0\rECR'JT (Arkhan, 1959) stated 
that less than 1200 words wore wrlttai by Lovecraft — a portion ^ss 
than two pages in length and relating only one backgwxaid soaie. The 
novel was, then, alnoat solely Derleth's. Dr. Keller's only real con- 
plaint about the book was that the two professors were able to seal the 
opening to Outside without any interference from Yog-Sothoth, pxe Lur- 
ker at the Threshold, who was clearly there, l^on ro-rcadlng the Mok, 

I find this objection groundless, if approached logically and wlto a 
little Inaglnatlon. l)-Yog-Sothoth ha^ to return because Dewart/Bllllng- 
ton and Quanus could not afford to keep it in the third dinsrslon, for 
nalntalnlng control, for keeping out ncddlers, and nainly because the 
old monster had no love for either of then and it had to be sent back as 
a safety precaution. 2)-It obviously didn't live in the tower, but in 
the fourth dimension (tho fourth dimension was deduced by three thlngs-- 
flrst, the wondow, which was shaped to seo into tho next dimension—w^cl 
had to bo the fourth; second, booauao of tho aocesibility of the paring 
it had to bo an adjacent dimension; and thrldly, because the Old Cnes 
were unaffected by time. Vfhy? Because they lived in it eaid in. ^ 
and that the tower's roof was an intordlmenslonal passageway. In order 
to op«i tho passageway, a sunnons, consisting of odd vocal sounds, had 
to be issued. Since both Dewart and Quanus were shot end killed before 
they could oomplote the sunnons, the way was not yet opm for the Old 
Che to come throu^. Chly a portion of the passageway had bem olearod-- 
clearly not enoxigh for the thing to get throxigh, or, as Dr. Keller polntr 
out, Sothoth would have certainly taken care of the two meddlers, ^ly 
enough to that visual contact betweai the dinoisions had beax cstawl^ec 
along with, periiaos, a alight opening which, since the Old Oie would try 
to force himself through, woxad account for the snell. But it was not 
opai enough. So all tho Old Che could do was to struggle vainly while 
its nemlsla in the form of the two professors sealed tho Qptaxlng ^d ^vi 
it quite a shook with that Elder Sign.' Therefore, when soai in this light 


1 own, none go beyond, as Dr. Keller says, the point where the narrator 
touches the smooth surface of finely polished glass. Another objection 
gone. The last chapter of IHNSIIOUTH could have boai loft out, but was 
added, and quite effectively, for shock value. We do, Incedaitly, disa¬ 
gree artiroly with tho article, but print it for others to consider. 


OUR TITLE 

MIRAGE is our p ermanent title . No more title changes. This is the flnaJ 
and completely poroanoit nano of the nagazineJ >7lth thenx to GOie Tipton 
for thinking it up and aaidlng it in, along with a paasel of stories. 




What is a poem? A tale that 
rhynea? A series of In cons o- 
quaital lyrics? Nancy thought 
so, before she knew of 


THE POEMS ©F PAN 

gjr Bay Nelson 
/ Bureau/ 


mJoying 
brushed t 


anoy loaned over Jack’s shoulder and poured his coffee, 
the warm tingle that wait through her as her breasts 
ist him. With a gesture of axmoyanoe, hb waved her away. 


’’God, honey, no more coffee.' I*m going to be late to class as 
it is." he growled. 


She flinched, as if glvai a physical alsq) in the face, thai 
muttered "I'll get your coat." 


"it’s too hot for a coot," said Jack, gathering up his books. 

She thought desperately to herself "Oh, Jack, don’t you know? 

I Just want an excuse to grasp my hands on your fine, young arms, I- 
Just want to touch you. That's all." 

Jack walked briskly toward the door of the apartment, deep in 
thought on the hard day at college ahead. 

"WaitI" she cried aloud. "Aren't you going to kiss your little 
wife goodbye?" 

"Gee, honey, I’ll be late — Oh, all right." 

He barely touched his lips to hers, not evai bothering to put 
down his books, then turned and left. 


Very slowly, Nancy closed the door. Very slowly she cleared 
away the breakfast dishes and piled then in the sink. "O^y married 
one year and already he doesn't want me," he pouted. "He's so cruel, 
tut I guess he can't help it. He's only a boy, a little boy 6 years 
yovjnger than me." Nancy didn't cry, although she certainly felt like 
it. She was still his wife, and there was work to be done. For one 
thing, they needed groceries. 

Abstractly, she stared out the window at the vast spread of 
Berkeley below, and the Goldm Gate Bridge showing majestically, 
its bright orange color reflecting the sun across the bay, "Jack's 
right," she mused, "it is too warm for a coat," 
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She picked up her handbag and walked down the atialrs In^ a. 
hlazins late autum smshlne. Carefully she put her . 

her thigh to keep her skirt from blowUag up as the 
clawed at her hair and plastered her peasmt 

her bosom. The hills wore steep, but somehow she always liked to 
walk to market. 

As she crossed a quiet, empty streeft she saw , ahead of her, 
a man leaning against a Eucalyptus tree and 
aware that she was a beautiful woman, and h<ftoo was 
stared at, but there was something rather dlfferait about this par¬ 
ticular man. She stared back. 

Ho was tall, sun-browned, and had a face that 
the effect of acotlc mystery by a sculptor not 

hair he had, with a touch of grey above “^j.?warnLrir~ 

ed as deep and wise, yet as savage as a oat a. Whm she was neara.y 
abreast of him, he spoke, in a kind, gaitle-voice. 

"Hello. May I walk with you?" he asked. She laughed with 8iq>- 
rtse, but did not feel particularly enba^ased. After what 
could happsi to her on a public road In broad daylight? 

"Sure, Como along." she j^lidd. 

He fell in step behldd her with a llq^d Sraoeminess that 
few women and aliaost no nai ever master. "Vfhero are we going? he 
asked. 

"I don't know where y ou're going," ®^® n 

I'm gplng (kjwn to the grocery to get a few things for the inner me. 

"How drab," he said, wrinkling his nose in TOok ^sgust. “I’m 
going to the forest on the top of a hill and think poetry. 

"you're going to what ?" gasped Nancy. 

"Think poetry. My poems are too personal to be writtm down, 

I could only tell then to someone I loved and who loved me, 

"You o£s. a queer bird! What's your name?" 

"Pan," said the man, withcut hesitation. 

"Is that your first or last name?"' 

"My only name. It's taken from the name of on ancimt Greek 
God of nature and sacual lust." 

Nancy stared at him, wide-eyed. 

"I don't know whether I should talk to you or not. Mister." 
she said. "You td.1 me your right name or you can go your own way 
right hei^ and now.' “ 
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He grinned and looked deep Into her eyes, ’^an" he said, again. 
”Oh, you're hopeless. Mister — Pani" she giggled, 

Ptor a while they walked In silence. Suddenly, she asked "Why 
did you say ’Hello,' to ne back there?" 

"I wanted to hear the sound of your voice," he answered, "so 
that I could put it into a po an." 

"Hnn..." said Nancy, vastly anused, sort of a poen?" 


"a love poen to you," 


She giggled again and glanced at hln out of the comer of her 
eye to see whether ho was naklng fun of her. He seened as serious as 
an owl. 


"Here's a fine, chaming sort of a nan." she thought. "Why 
couldn't I have married soneone like hln Instead of a little boy 
like Jack? This guy looks like he's lived — like he knows his w^ 
aroxaid." Per sone reason she did not bother to understand, she thm 
renaabered the disappointment of the fij?st night with Jack —— his 
fumbling IneKperiaice, his damned childish vulgarity, his uncon- 
clous cruelty. And yet, she loved hln. 


"do you like that sort of an animal?" Inqiilred Mister Pan, 
intemptlng her train of thou^t and pointing down at the side¬ 
walk. 


"What?" said Nancy, looking down where -he pointed. A little 
lizard without a tail was crawling across the concrete, lifting 
first one tiny leg and then the other with Infinite care. 

"Ugh.'" she shuddered, clutching Mister Pan's am. 

’!Cone," he smiled, stepping into the street, "We'll walk around 

It," 


"Say," said Nancy, as they returned to the sidewalk sone dis¬ 
tance beyond the offending reptile, "You were a lot nicer about that 
than Jack would've been," She paused, thinking of Jack, and laughed 
a deep womanly laugh. "Why, he'd have picked up that awful thing and 
chasod ne with It, i'll bet," 

"Who Is Jack?" asked Mister Pan, taking hold of the hand Nancy 
had not bothered to withdraw from his am, 

"Why, my husband." sho replied. 

"I should have known," ho said, sighing deeply, "that a woman 
as beautiful as you would not bo allowed to remain single." 

They walked on together, laughing and talking like lifetime 
friends, and it was not until they had almost reached the top of the 
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hills that Nancy remenbered her shopplns. 

"My gocdiessj" she cried. "I alnost forgot.’ I’ve got work to doj 
Oh, Mister Pan, It’s been such fun, tut I really must be going. Won’t 
you tdJ. me your real name and address so that I can see you again?" 

Mister Pan arched his majestic eyebrows in annoyance of having his 
pleasant little chat shattered by such gross, material things, "You can 
shop ajhior you have seen my woods end my hill,’" he snorted, tut added 
more gaitly "It is not much farther*. Since you have already come this 
far, it would indeed be a shame to miss it," 

"Oh, all right, but I can’t stay long]" she said. 

At the end of a winding dead-end street stod.d a tall,, steep cliff, 
topped by dark, cool-looking stands of pine, eucalyptus, oak, and other 
familiar trees. Climbing the cliff was difficult and Mister Pan put his 
arm around Nancy to keep her from slipping. She felt a warm rush of 
pleasure at the strmgth of that arm and leaned against him — more, 
perhaps, than was needful. At the top of the cliff she turned and took 
a long look out over the maze of white stucco, tile roofs, and rrad«on- 
gled roads that made up the city, ihere was the bay, twinkling like 
ground glass in the sun, A sleeping little fat man of a hill,marked in 
giant white letters "ALBANY," lay beside the bay, and a window in Oakr 
land flashed brilliantly with reflected sunlight. 

"Oh Mister Pan.’ V^hat a vle^/J I can see why this would be such a 
good place for poems,’" gasped Nancy in awe. 

"This is not the best place for poems." he said softly, "The best 
place is in the Cathedral, " 

"The Cathedral?" 

"Come, I’ll show you," 

He led her into the forest, his arm held tightly around her w^st. 
The Cathedral was beautiful indeed. The treotops that formed its efeil- 
Ing thrashed high above them with the wond, but on the needle-padded 
floor of the forest all was sileice and warmth and calm beauty. As they 
Walked down the aisle of trees and listened to the distant wind, Nancy 
felt as if they were all alone, the only people on the earth. 

"This is the altar of the Cathedral. " said Mister Pan softly, al¬ 
nost in a whisper, as he sat down against a'moss-covered rock at the 
aid of the alslo, Nancy sat besido him, feeling all the cares and worr^ 
les of everyday life slowly fading into the deep, sllait peace around 
her. The pine needles made a soft, cool seat, and she was more comfor¬ 
table, more at ease, than she had ever been before in her life. FOr a 
long tine she sat there, loaning against the arm of 1-Iistar Pan and not 
thinking of a thing. After a while, she noticed that Mister Pan was wat¬ 
ching her intmtly. 

"Vfhat aro you looking at me like that for?" asked Nancy, in a bare** 
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ly audlliLo trhlspei^, 

"I an oompoalng ny poaa to you," he replied, ever so softly, 

"Tell It to me," she mumered, 

"OLAi’t I tell you," he whispered, "that I coiild tell ny poena only 
to someone-Who loved me?" 

"You can tell thaa - to me," said Nanoy, with a low, warn tuir In 

her volofil. 

He loaned over and looked Into her eyes, grave and searohlngly. She 
could feel her heartbeat qulokoi In the silence. 

The wind changed suddaily and a strong gust came rushing up the 
aisle, blowing Nancy's skirt up to where the h«a of hor pink undercloth¬ 
es showed for a second, 

"Oh,’" she cried, pulling her skirt down again and blushing deeply. 
Vfhlle her hands were busy securing her dress below her knees. Mister Pan 
leaned over and suddenly kissed her. 

"Oh no’" she gasped against his Ups, "DJn’tJ" 

His ams slipped around hor end he dr^ tholr bodies tightly again¬ 
st each other, kneading her like bread dou^ with his long, powerful fin¬ 
gers, She raised her hands to fight him off, but as soon as she released 
her skirt the wind whipped It ovai hl^er than before. Desperately she 
tried to hide her legs and fight Mister Pan at the same time, hit oh. he 
Was strong and ohj the wind was wild and oh.’ what was the use? She gave 
up both efforts and relaxed. 

Mister Pan took his Ups from hors and h^d her firmly tut gaitly, 
his hands moving over hor with a slow, tender urgaroy, pressing, caress¬ 
ing, petting — until white hot doslro rose In hor uncontrollably, with 
a little animal cry, half Joy, half anguish, she dug hor fingers Into 
hls 8bDuXdox*s andy suniaonlng eveiy ounce of In hory pulled hlJQ 

close, writhing and twisting, against him. For a long time there was no 
sound save the lustlo of cloth in the pine needles end the strained 
breathing of two wild animals In heat. 

Suddaily, It was over. 

The wond had died, but Nancy’s skirt still dr^ed loose above her 
hlpa. She lay motionless with hor-mouth slightly opoi, breathing deeply. 
Her eyes wore closed. Slowly she opaied than and smoothed (town hor skirt. 
As her heart slowed and her broath came mor*o easily she laid her head on 
Mister Pan’s chest and iMStod, llstailng to a bird singing soma/here near. 
Mister Pen-buriod hls face In her hair, softly brushing hor oar with a 
kiss. 


•tNow toll me the poem." she whispered after a little while, 

"All poems are not In words." he whispered. "My poems, the pui*est 
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Of all poetry, are composed of nothins but wordless emotions." 

She started. "THAT? That was the poem?" she asked in suddai reali¬ 
zation. 


"Yes," answered Pan, solllne faintly. 

She looked up at him thoughtfully for a long tine, thai, in a low, 
traabllng, womanly voice, she said "I think it was a lovely poem. OSim 
she kissed him taiderly for several minutes, 

"It has been a thousand years since,...tut sleep now, my darling." 
He said. 

She lapsed into an exhausted, yet droan-ladm sleep. 

When she awoke, he Was gone, and she was not at all sura it hadn't 
bean a dream. She got up, brushed herself off, and hurried away, never 
noticing the small, stiwigo footprints leading away into the forest. 
Very strange footpilnts Indeed, 

Like a twA-loggod goat. 


"It is said that on a oei*- 
taln day of the year the 
Gods don human form and 
go about the world of nan 
in search of something) 
however the object of the 
search no human has ever 
leanned," 

TKJVCE rJUTALS by Ptrtnr Frost 


-TOE - 

JOUHtEYRISQUIS 

Man thinks to propagate himself 
On some distant moon, 

And is sanding up his little toys 
Hoping to find soon 
A road to those high places that 
Shall load him away. 

Prom the river of his present splashing 
To some elyslan day. 

Ho has muddled up the stream of life 
vrith his filth and mire. 

Now he seeks to spoil the planets, 

And to quench their brilliant fire. 

He nay succeed, no one knows, 

No one can really tell. 

But in reaching for the moon and stars 

He may go to hell. -George Jay Crawford 
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DAVID H. KELLER, M, D., (1880- ) la a native 

of Painsylvania and preaaitly resides in St- 
roudsburs. He was a frequait contributor to 
Veird Taiga, Anazlng . and others and has had 
a number of published books, among them Talea 
from Underwood (A?4cham), a collection of his 
best shorts, and Ti^ Sim of the Buming HgrU 
His work has beai widely anthologized. In 19^ 
Seau^le's Fantasy Commaitator published a re¬ 
markable essay mtltled Shadows Over Loveoraf^ . 
which eKplored the psychological aspect of both 
the nan and his work. Being a psychiatrist 
since 1914, be was able to write his ideas well, 
although the piece was pounced upon by others 
in the field as full of mistakes. Now Dr. Keller 
gives us a never before published follow-up to 
that famed essay, in which the Inacuracles of 
Loveoraft’s works are acplorod with thoroughness. 
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Copyright clearance will not be givar 
this ploco without the express written 
pezmilssion of the author, who is. 


DAVID H. KELLER. M. H 


[[_ovecraft wrote horror tales. 

The plots cane from his subooncious — ho had to write them. Once 
he thought of a tale ho coixld not rest until it was placed on paper. 

Soon after he wrote Finis one more fantastic horror story would rise 
within him and his literary Daemon would force him to keep on writing. 

The lands he wrote of in the Arctic, Austi^la, and the Pacific 
Wore filled with monllthlo buildings erected millions of years ago by 
giant monstrosities who had come to the earth from other planets. On 
the walls of these buildings vfere obsome pictures which told the his¬ 
tory of past ages. These visitors from the void brought with them images 
carded from stone which no geologist has ever found on earth. It was 
thought that they were carved in the llkaioss of the giants who had er¬ 
ected the massive buildings. These images were worshipped by degenerate 
people v;ho oftoi met in secret places to pray for the return of the 
Great Gods. 


In his story. The Call of Cthulhu. he gives several descriptions of 
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these IdJls. One waa fomd in the swanps of Lovilsiana. 

"The figure . was hetweoi sevai 

and eight inches in height and of 
exquisitely artistic worknanship. 

It resented a monster of vag- 
u^y anthropoid outline but with 
an octopus-like head whose face 
was a mass of feelers, a scaly, 
rubbery-looking body, prodigious 
claws on hind and fore feet, and 
long, narrow wings behind. The 
thing, which seemed instinct with 
a fearsome and imnatural coipul- 
ancei, rr, squatten on a rectangular 
block or pedistal with undescipher- 
able characters. The tip of the 
wings touched the back edge of the 
block',, , , , The cephapopod head was 
bent forward. . .the aspect of the 
whole Was abnormally lifelike and 
the more subtly fearsome because 
its source was unknown. Its vast, 
awesome, and incalculablo ago was 
unmistakable. It did not briong to 
civilization's youth — or. Indeed, 
any other time. Its very material 
was a mystery; for the so^y, green¬ 
ish-black stone with its goldai or 
Irrldosoent flecks resembled nothing 
familiar to geology or minerology. 


Such were the idols which the deganorates worshipped. Most of thm 
wore lUlterate but occasionally a brilliant man became the loader of 
a group who oftoi mot to call upon their 6Pd Ctl^h^^e of th« 
wrote rellgous books, the most famous being the NECRPNpMICON py the 
mad Ar^b Abdul Alharozed. 

In his fancied New England scares Lovecraft pictured toms, 

dirty streets, unpalnted houses with leaking roofs and brok» wto^ws. 
Here men and woman lived for many decades, each ganeratlon becontog 
more dogane 3 rate because of in-breeding. The faioes were brok^ 
meadows sickly grean, large oak trees were snf "the sm never 

shone. The only birds that sang were the wlppooiwills w^h gathers to 
groat, niunbers to carry the soulfi of the dead to Lethe. These communit¬ 
ies Were rarely visited by normal people. In those places were the cults 
of old God worshippers vho longed for the return of the former rulers 
to earth. 


Such was the material Lovecraft used for many of his stortes. The 
plots Were somowhat siollar with minor vacations. In many places old 
Gods lived awaiting an opportunity to kill the human race, TCaoh had a 
group of degaier-ates willing to help them escape from their prisons. 
Always there were one or more herons who successfully fought the Old 
Gods and, for the time, saved humanity from destruction. Oftm their 
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tepdriiiia(S6 wore so terrible that they bocano Insane, 

In tellins those tales Lovooraft used dark words to a perfootlon, 
never attained by any other author. In his effort to convoy the terror 
ho must have felt he not only used such words singly tut combined then: 

"Luiilng fear; strange hoiror; \mnatural annals: ghoulishly haunt¬ 
ed." He frequently arranged thaa In trio: "doad nai s skulls; night- ^ 
mare crowing death; fearsome secret places; horribly mangled chewed. 
At times he even write a short pal^raph composed of then: There was 
the bursting of an esplodlng bladder: a shulsy nastiness of a cloven 
Bunflsh; a stench as of a thousand opened graves, and a soimd that 
could not bo put on paper; The ship was befouled by a vaienous seethr- 
Ing astezn where the spattered plasticity of that nameless sky spawn 
Was nebulously combining In Its hateful, orlgonal foin. 


It would be interesting to read all of Lovecraft'a tales and make 
a list of the dark words he uses and the number of repltltlons. This 
would give the youthful writer of horror tales a very complete vocab¬ 
ulary. 


In his Notes on Writing Vfelrd Fiction (contained In the o.p', book 
MAH&INALIA )i:o^oraft writes: ^ - 

’*Prino pTiphasifl rtiould be glvtfi to sub*' 
tie auggestlon -- Avoid bald catalogues of Incredible happenings. 

He falls to do this by bis constant use of dark words. He leaves 
nothing to tho reader* s Imagination, I oan best explain my reaction 
1^ describing the road in the Southwest between Albequerque and Grants, 
New Mexico, A desolate country borders this road; In the desert are 
rattlesnaJces and large camivera. If tho authoxdties acted wisely they 
would oreot a large si©! at each entrance to this coimtry. 


TOURIST. STOP MD READ. 

You are now entering a dangerous 
desert. Drive fast. Stay on the 
highway. not alter a side road 
for thore you will find deadly 
snakes and man-eating panthers. 


All who road these slgis would be filled with fear of the unknown. 
Their Imagination would run riot. No natter how fast tfeqy drove they 
would Imagine a rattlesnake under every Iwsh, a panther or mountain 
Hon In every ravine. There would bo a constant Illusion of I o n In ant 
danger. 


Is It that kind of road? No, Every half mile thore Is a largo sign 
advertising a snake house or museum of wild life. Visit one and for 
the cost of only 23i> you can see a dozm varieties of snakes, r« 5 )tlles, 
and camivera. Years ago a young girl was bllttn by a rattlesnake and 
died. You oan see that Idortical snake at widely separated museums. At 
6 places you oan look at the only pack of lobo wolves in America. The 
dangers of tho desert, tho mysterious dwellers of the wild, are capt¬ 
ives and oan be inspected safely. Thore Is no need for fear — the horv 
ror of the laiknown desert la gone; every danger having bem orqjtured 
and now being cRChlblbod In museums. There they cause no terror. Noth- 
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Ing has been left to the Imagination. That all-important illusion of 
the terrible unknown has been eliminated. 

Loveoraft has duplicated this treatmait of the road in his stories. 
He takes us into an unknown desert, filled with weird people, many dan¬ 
gers, and the Old Gods waiting to destroy mankind. But Instead of allow¬ 
ing the reader to exercise his imagination, he collects all his horroM 
and places then in museums where they are carefully listed and describ¬ 
ed. He writes of than in a very definite language, making use of all the 
dark words in the dictionary and occasionally Inventing new ones. Sus- 
paise is lacking as the story develops. In some stories he repeats the 
sane dreadful adjective so often tliat it looses its power. If, in a sm¬ 
all forest community the cry of "’.■folfi" is heard the doors arre bolted 
and every rifle loaded. But if ’VoifT" is cried a hundred times a day 
the forest dwellers cease to fear. 


The Old Gods must have been very powerful and highly Intelligmt, 
they were able to cone from distant planets and erect very large Rid¬ 
ings in Arabia, Australia, and Antarctica. One of the massive castles 
was used as a prison fdr Cthulhu whai he was conquered by the you^er 
gods. Occasionally the gods escaped but were always clroumv^ted ^ ^ 
hero. It seems evident that while writing his tales Loveoraft saw him¬ 
self as the hero; many authors, such as Howard, vicariously shoire in 
the limelight. In at least one tale, Shunned House , Inveor?aft and 
his uncle take important parts. 

In the conflict betwear the Old Gods and the heroes, use is made 
of modem scloice nixed with knowledge obtained by reading the forbld- 
dai" books. Yet the heroes coiad never win had it not bear ior the evi- 
dait inability of the Old Gods to recognize the dangers fao^g and 

the ability to finally conquor. At times they seem absolutely 
I realize that they had to be overcome to save the human r*ace, bus is 
seems that Lovecraft often doos not use his sciaitific taowle^e to 
fight them. I will give a few exaE?)les Involving both the evldmt 
bicillty of the Old Gods and Lovecraft’s inept sciaitifio Instrumaits 
of warrfare. 


In The nmwich Horror , a son on Yog-Sothoth and an ear^ women 
grows to mammoth size and Isoglns to devietato the country, S til li n g 
families and cattle. Vfhm he moved over the mountains he o^ld not be 
seen but crushed trues and vegetation showed his pathway, p^^ee 
tlsts study the old ’’forblddai" books and learn words which th^ hope 
will destroy him. They also create a powder which, when sprayed 
the monster "’3 InvJnlble body, also aid in kill ing him. Now, armed with 
Pio'tal of tha Iclnd used in combfCtting insects they to 

”a topnost ridge, lov^ with the altar where the Old Gods had 
shipped,*' "but "at a con si dorahl e distance They hope that the 

monster which, from its tracks, is evldaitly bigger than a bam J^tll 
move towards this altar stone. He does so and they can see trees break 
as he moves over them. 


Now they start saying the words and spraying the powder towards 
the invisible monstor. Immediately a bolt of lightening strikes him; 
ho becomes visible, and through a telescope the obserrvers see that he 
has a human face. Ho calls on his father. Yog Sothoth, to help him and 
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at once melts into a slimy mass with an ’’indesoribable odor.” Now, I 
am wlllins to accept the power of words hut I have worked with a pow- 
de3>-aprayar in our rose Burden and know that the dust can not possibly 
go more than six or eight feet. It could not have (pne "a considerable 
distance” and have such dlsasterous results. Lovecraft had, again, to 
destroy this monster but his methods were most unscimtific. 

In THE LUREER AT ^ THRESHOLD (Aikhan, 1945. o.p.) Yog Sothoth 
is Impidsoned in a stone tower which has an opaiing at the top covered 
by one small stone. The stone is not heavy but evidaitly stffloient to 
keep the old god in captivity. In spite of his great power there la no 
evldaioe that ho over tried to push it aside. One of his worshippers 
removes the stone and now the god is no longer a prisoner. He emerges 
from the tower, kills the men near it; ho threatms the aitlre commun¬ 
ity, even the entire world, but at Irregular intervals (and for no ap- 
parait reason) he returns to the tower. A sclaitlst, determined to save 
the human race, accompanied by a frlaid, goes to the tower with a bag 
of cement. They kill a men who has started worshipping the god, and an 
Indian who has lived for several hundred years. They replace the stone 
and fasten it with coaent. 

In the meantime this Old God, highly InteHlgent and very power¬ 
ful, does not react to the noise of the revolvers, and he certainly 
seems to be unaware or at least Indlfferait to the work of oemoitlng 
the stone. He has the strsBgth to move the atone, which is small and 
held by still wet, soft oenait. He could come out at any time and kill 
the heroes. Instead ho seems contait to remain in the tower while the 
stone seems to hold him like a cork in a bottle. Once again the human 
race is saved from destruction. This Old God acts like an idiot and 
the manner in which he allows himself to be conquered seems to be ut¬ 
ter nonsence. 

In The Shunned House a monster lives in the dirt in the cellar. 

For one hxmdred years all who live in this house die in a mysterious 
manner. Finally, a Dr, I'Hiipple and his nephew determine to spend the 
night in the cellar of the house. The young man eeoo the vague optline 
of a half-human monster rise from the dirt of the cellar floor and des¬ 
troy the doctor and bum his body. However, it falls to evai notice 
the young man who is determined to avenge his uncle. He returns the 
noct night with a spade, a shovel, and six carboys of sxilphurio acid. 

Ho starts digging into the dirt floor and finally locates the the body 
of the monster who la either asleep or indifferent to the digging. For 
100 years this monster has killed all living within the house. The 
night before he killed an old man. And yet, this night he makes no ef¬ 
fort to protect hlmselfj Evm whai all the dirt has been shovelod off 
of its body it appears to be unaware of the danger.* The young man leaps 
from the hole and aapties all the sulphuric acid on the exposed body. 

He thm fills the pit with dirt. There is little doubt that this mon¬ 
ster, like all of Lovecraft’s creations, was very poweriUl and Intel- 
llgoit, but he certainly acted like on idiot, 

In the Call of Cth ulhu a race of the very old Gods build a monol¬ 
ithic city in the Pacific, Cthulhu is conquorud by a new rm.ee of Gods 
and made a prisoner in his hone. Ho remains there for twenty trillion 
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yo 9 ,rs during which en oarthquako suhnorgos, hut does not destroy, it. 
Finally a second ep.rthquaJco lalsoB part of the city again above the 
surface of the water. Captain Johnson, his nate and 6 seanen in a 
snail steanshlp, eoe thn unoJiarted Islend-nountain and decide to land 
and asplore it. They walk to the top of the nountain and find what 
Beans to be a door with a nvinber of knobs on it. After pressing on a 
variation of knobs they finally hit on the right combination — caid 
the door op mod. Now the Very Old God, after waiting 20 trillion yeara, 
was no longer o^tlve. He cones through the door and kills the 6 sea- 
nm. The captain and nate run to the shore, row to the ship, and start 
to steam away. The God, standing on the shore, sees then and enters 
the water to destroy than and finally go all around the world and des¬ 
troy nonklnd. He sv/am, and the captain sees that he'll soon overtake 
the steamer, so he turned aroimd and iximned it. Looking back, they 
see that they've cut the God in two, but is reforalng. Soon he looks 
as good as he had.bem. 

There was nothing to keep hln from now killing the two mm, yet, 
for some reason he was content to his home, back to the nountain, and 
in through the door. Through sono clever Inagination of Lovecraft the 
door closes on hln, just in tine. Once more an earthquake lowers the 
Island. This is the third tine Lovecraft has used an earthquake to sabe 
the human race. Ho ends the story with Cthulhu still a prisoner, — 
at least mtll another 'quake rises the city again and the door is 
again opened by Ignorant seanen. Once again I an forced to say that I 
cannot believe this story, 

Lovecraft writes of the Inportanoo of nalntalnlng the secblanoe 
of 1 t.y- He thinks that the reader nust boliovo the tale when read¬ 
ing it. His editors, Dorleth and Wandrei, nust have thought that Thfl 
Outsider was his finest story. At least, they used it as the title to 
the first Lovecraft story onnlbus (Arkhan, 1959.op.). Many of the read¬ 
ers agree with them but I an unable to. The story contains too many 
Inoongmities which lessor the Illusion which Lovecraft considered so 
important. 

The being described lives in a deep, underground cave and has to 
depmd upon candles for light — yet wo are not told how he obtained 
a supply of cancJlea to last so many years nor how ho loamod to light 
them. He has a largo library, in which he spends much tine reading terv 
rJ.tlo books, but there is no explanation of how he learned to read, 

Thia raises a question: could a being, isolated from Infancy, -learn 
to road? I doubt it. 

Flna.11y, after* long years, ho staris'to cllnb vqrwards through many 
■rooEis; at last he roaches the top of the tower and finds that ho is on 
lev^ ground. He walks through woods, past en old church, and thoi 
cones to a river, which he swins across without difficulty. I can bo-* 
llevo that he was able to clinb to the topmost turrent of his fomer 
homo, /n animal can walk and cllnb without teaching. But I question his 
ability to swin a long distance. 

He enters a castle whei-e nobility is norry-naking. They see him 
and start to scrcan. He cannot understand then since this Is the first 
tine ho has heard a human voice. He doesn't understand why they scroan. 
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He then sees a nonetor in the hallway, and goea over to it. Reaching 
out, ho understaiidp, for ho touches the "cold, unyielding surface of 
polished riass." Tho r.toiy should aid there.’ Instead he goes to Egypt 
and fliea'^lth tho nocking and frloidly ghouls on tho night wind," 
Just how he is ahLo to fly without wings is never explained. At the 
very aid a naition is nado that ho saw hlnself in tho nirror and his 
realization that the is difforait fron hunans — an outsider . 

This stoiy loaves ne cold, but it was written exactly as Love- 
craft wonted to. Tho authors inability to aid the story at tho prop¬ 
er place perplexes ne, but Lovccraft oftai seaaod unable to do so. 

The sane can bo applied to ^ SHAJOW OVER INN3M0UIH . A long story 
in 5 parts, it should aid with part four with tho narrator finally 
esc£?»ing fron Innsnouth, instead, Lovecraft adds part 5, which con¬ 
sists of linos that seen to ne aitirely suporfulous. 


Whoi a non writes nuch he develops a stylo which is oftai very 
individualistic. If true to hlnself ho writes only in one way, and, 
whai grandiose, like Poo, thinks that it is the best way to write. 

There is no doubt that Lovecraft followed this pattern. He worked hard 
over his nanusortpts and nade nony revisions. All that the critld can 
say is that his stories are plotted and franed exactly as ho nait thai 
to bo. These notes aro not intaided to cloud his ability to tell the 
horror tale in a way that has aitertalnod nany readers. I slnply wish¬ 
ed to oxanlne his stylb, and Instead of lauding then to show how they 
could have beai nuch inprovod. Jkid yet I realize that he could not 
have wrtttm then in any other way and still have renalned the individ¬ 


ual that he was. 


-DAVID HENRY KELLER 


Bltchinghllt Lenp 

Cutting the Heavens with enpty streak 
Sone fool thing speeds. 

Is it sone darned invention. 

Or does it fill our needs? 

Or la it sone flgnoit of Inagination, 

Fron a deranged brain? 

Or is it pure and slnple inspiration. 

Striking this world again? 

Dark sparks of that unknown region. 

Beyond this world's atnosphere. 

Lost in that well establlahed reoln, 
as we are here. 

Dire sins, curses black as witchcraft. 

Ride upon scientific wing. 

And all tines Inprecatlons congregate. 

In the heart of this thing, 

-George Jay Crawford 
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Llelns off the coast of Greece, just a little to the South-East, lies 
the snail island of Crete. Chce a mighty Island empire doing trade with 
the powers of its time, EJsypt and Assyria, It Is now all but forgotten, 
an obscure hole In the Mediterranean. Its mythic kings and peoples are 
hard to remember, for little la left of their power. In the great pal¬ 
ace at ffiiossos can be sem narks of flames and In the throne room an 
overturned vase with ritual vessolls still lying there as If about to 
be used. The tales of Crete have cone down to us only by Greek legend, 
and a few letters found In Egypt and Babylon. Che of the most Interest¬ 
ing of these conooms the groat goddess laioa. 

In the beginning of tine there was created the Earth, Gaea, and the 
vast skies above her to cover and wed her, Uranus. Prom this narralgo 
sprang the twelve Titans and other such beasts end Uranus, terrified by 
them, shut them irp In the bowels of the earth. Gaoa vowed revenge whai 
Uranus refused to release them, and sent her son, Cronus, to kill him. 
Cronus murdered Uranus In the night end the curse of his parent fell v^i- 
on him. Ho Icnow that to remain safe was to remain childless, but ho soon 
fell In love with laica and had 5 children. Cronus, in his fears, devour¬ 
ed each child os it was delivered. Finally, In dosporatien, Rhoa wait to 
her parents to sook advloo, for she folt a no* child In hor. She was tol: 
to floo to Crotemd there in a cave hlddai away from the eyes of Cronus, 
she gave birth to a son, Zeus. She retumod to hor husband, and, to aveirl 
his suspicions, wrapped a stone in swaddling cloths, which he swallowed. 
Thus, Zeus gro# up peacefully In the green and sunny mountains of Crete, 

Andther of the logaids of Crete Is that of King Minos. Surely everyone 
has hoard of Daedalus and his sun Icarus who flow on wings of wax. But 
what of the rest of tho tale? 

Kind Minos ordered each year sovenr young maidens and sovoi young men 
to bo saorlflced to tho Minotaur, a hnlf-bull,hnlf-man, thing which lived 
In the labyrinth beneath the king's palace. But tho king's daughter, Ar¬ 
iadne, fell In lovo with a Groolc hero Thoscus. She aillstod the eild of 
Daodvius end, at his suggestion, gave Theseus a thread to unravel behind 
him when ho wait to fight tho Minotaur, Thoswas slays tho boast and re¬ 
turns safely by following tho unravcilod thread. Tho king Is fUrlous and 
suspects Daedalus of aiding, whcrcapon he and his son decide to fly from 
tho island to osof 5 )o tho king's wrath. Daodolus constructs wings of birds 
feathers end wax, and before they start Icarus is warned not to fly too 
close to tho sun, as It will molt the wex and ho would fall Into the soa. 
But Icarus disobeys his father, and sure enough, the sun melts the wax 
end ho foils into tho sea, wliLch tlim boro his name -- Icardnn. Daedal¬ 
us flees to Sicily end tho protection of Cocalus. Tho Icing, Hlnos, know 
Dao-da.lus was very vain and basod his plan to capturo his enemy on this. 

Ho vr-;’t from land to land car’rying a spiral soa shell end a thread end 
oj fa.ing a groat rcwa.rd to anyone who coirld got tho thread Into the shell. 
Plna .i.y ;!lnos camo to tho court of CooaJ.ua, King of Sicily. Tho wily king 
booh thr: shall and gave it to Dadolous, Ho tiod the thread to on ent end 
luru-g it by a drop of honey tlio ant walked throuf* and threaded tho ohoi: 
(continued on page 29) 










F«ar of the dark la certainly 
one of the oldest fears of man 
since It Is the vivid material¬ 
ization of The Unknown. But Is 
It not odd for a grown man of 
our modem world to fear the 
dark? And only a sp ecial kind 
of darkness? 

BEVifARE OF THE DARKI 

by GBNE TIPTON 


storm was farlldlng up in the summer night out¬ 
side, as evidenced by sudden, Intermlttait gleams of light that were to 
bo seen through the windows, and by low, heavy rumblings that sounded 
like the deep-toned growls of some aroused cosmic monster. 

Three men sat within the living room of Rrsby's bachelor homo. 
At a luncheon meeting of the Hearthsido caub a few days earlier, Phillip 
Rusby, a n^ member of the club, had Invited the two other mm over that 
evening for the purpose of becoming bettor acquainted with than. The thr¬ 
oe Were chatting at random, 

A growing thunderstorm, perhaps, always suggests something of 
the ommous, and this nay have helped to steer the conversation towards 
the subject now under discussion — fear. 

Abbot, a lawyer by profession, was speaking, 

"Let's admit it. Man's ovoractivo imagination accounts for 
most of his fears. So often we become victim to fears which are needless, 
evai silly. Consider Napoleon's morbid fear of oats, for example, or take 
the composer, Anton Dvorak, who had an Intense fear of thunderstorms all 
^roughout his life. He probably wouldi't feri very comfortable tonight, 

"Imaginary though many fears may be, their effects can be very 
Mai and tangible, contributed Kell, a physician, drawing with satis¬ 
faction on a cigar, "Fear can Induce symptoms of physical illness In a 
person, evar though no actual organic disease may be present. Fear can, 
otoer things, raise the blood pressure, produce palpitation of the 
h^rt, brtog on digestive disturbances, and iqjsot hormonlal balances in 
tne DOdye 


"In the opinion of you gaitlemen, what would ^ear to bo the 
most common, the most widespread fear?" 


The query was voiced hy Rusby, the host. He was perhaps the 
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Oldest of the three mm, If ace can always be gaged by appearance. 
There was more grey than black in his thinning hair, and his creas¬ 
ed face and stooped shoulders Indicated a lengthy acquaintance with 
the vicissitudes of life, 

"I'd say the fear of death would rank at the top." answered Kell 
unhesitatingly, "However, I may be biased, I suppose a member of my 
profession la exposed to death In a disproportionately largo way," 

"The fear of retribution would seen to be very great," pondered 
Abbot, "But I think I would pick the fear of darkness as being the 
most universal. Possibly, this would even anbrace death Itself. Most 
of us told to associate death with darkness, so really we might think 
of death ga a foimi of dartoess, Vfho among us was not afraid of the 
dark as a child? I r^enber whm I was a boy, the house In which we 
lived stood near a big enpty lot that was covered by a dmse thicket. 
Although It looked harmless enough by day, I Imagined that all sorts 
of phantoms and monsters lurked in that thicket at night, and I al¬ 
ways stayed aWay from the place after sundown." 

Busby had leaned forward In his chair, as if finding more than 
oeisual Interest in Abbot's words, 

"I'm inclined to agree with you," he said. "But let's not limit 
the fear of darkness to childhood, I once knew an adult who had an 
obsessive fear of the dark. It's been years since I've seai the man, 
tut I have no doubts as to the fact that the fear tormoita him to 
this day. What's more, he most feared not darkness In general, t&it a 
particular kind of darkness." 

"I'd like to hear more about this chap," invited Kell. "Sounds 
like it might have the makings of an Interesting yam." 

"Yes, go on by all means," oonourred Abbot. 

So Busby began to elaborate, as the intensity of the rumblings 
outside grew. His eyes fixed themselves iQjon flowered draperdes across 
the room which swayed In a breeze coming through a partially opened 
window, 

"The man of whom I speak was named Smith. He was a boyhood chum 
of mine, and the two of us grew up together down In the Kentucky Blue 
ridge country. On one occasion, when we were still small boys, he and 
I and some oon^janions secretly made off for a nearby cave. Our par¬ 
ents had Warned us to stay aWay from the place, but being Intrepid 
advaiturera, like all boys, we meant to do some acplorlng. Inside, 
with a supply of matches, we embarked on our little adventure. But, 
as luck would have It, Smith became separated from the group and got 
lost In some side passage. The rest of us made our way out all right, 
tut Smith remained In the cave three days and three nights In pitch 
darkness before ho was found." 

Busby paused to light xq) his briar pips, then plioiged anew into 
his story. 
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"As you probably have gueasedj that Inoedaxt made Smith atnormal- 
ly aaialtlve to darbneBa. I don't believe he ever completely got over 
the eKperiaioe. But hla averalon to the dark did not grow Into a pho¬ 
bia until aome yeara later. Vhm In our late tema, he and I were tak¬ 
ing In a travelling carnival which had come Into town. We were paaa- 
Ing one of thoae fortiaie-tellera* tarts whai Smith, on an Impulse, 
decided to gp Inside. 

'"Come on, let's goj' I urged him. 'Surely you don't believe In 
those frauds. ' 

"'aw. It’s only a dollar, Phil,' he persisted, 'and who knows? 

Some gorgeous fanale with a millionaire father may be destined to 
come Into my life,' 

"'And with a slx-foot-fOur husband,' I added, 

"Mostly to humor his whim, I followed Smith Into the smelly tart. 
He paid his dollar, and the old Gypsy woman peered Into her crystal 
ball for several minutes. Then she raised her wlzaied face and looked 
at my frlard soberly. I’ll never forget her words, 

"'Prom beginning to aid, darkness Is wovai Into the tapeatnr of 
every life. Darkness lies within the womb and within the tomb. 

"I could tell that the strange words had quite an effect on Smith 
His face turned deathly pale. He pressed the old woman to tell him 
more; to elaborate upon the cryptic statemait. After more momaits of 
crystal-gazing, she spoke again, 

"'I see only darkness — a strange form of darkness ~ In your 
world of tomorrow. Take heedi Beware of the dark .' Bafare especially 
of darkness created by light,” 

"I gather this admonition added fuel to the fire," Interposed 
Kell. "It must have served to build a moderate childhood fear Into 
something of much greater proportions. " 

"But surely an Intelligent person wouldn't have put much stock 
Into the wild prattle of a Gypsy fortune-teller,'" declared Abbot. "It 
Was Just oolncedenoe that she happened to touch upon a matter to which 
he was already saialtlve. " 

"Ah, but you havoi't heard all of my story." smiled the narrator, 
"At that time, maybe I felt the same way mys^f. But my efforts to set 
Smith's mind at ease met with little success, Thai, several months 
later, my friend told me of hla wish to visit another fortune-teller, 

"'Why on earth do you want to throw aWay more money on thoae de¬ 
ceivers?' I asked him. 'Wasn't one time enough?' 

"'I'm Just curious, Phil,' he replied. Hla face boi?e a serious, 
thoughtful expression, 'I wonder what a second one woiad tell me. I 
sean to recall that one of those palmists recaitly set herself up In 
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a trailer over on Lincoln Avenue, Care to go along with ne®' 

"’All right,' I agreed reluctantly, ’It's your money.' So, in 
Smith's oar we drove over to the trailer of the second Gypsy, and were 
admitted into the woman's small, cramped quarters. She took my frlmd s 
palm end studied it for a time, after which -- with a fair d^ree of 
accuracy, as I remeaber, -- she began to aiumerate various character 
and personality ti^te. And then her voice became grave. 

"'Heed the tracings of destiny that are outlined in mortal fleslu 
In your future looms that which is to be feared# It lurks among 
dowa — and well It might, for daitaess itself is the substance 
terror which lies in wait. Guard forever against the scourge of darkness 
— beware of ^ dark .' And seek greatest safety from darkness whose sour¬ 
ce la light.’' 


"Smith didn't say a word, but only stared at the woman as if st^ 
iken. In a kind of daze he accompanied me to his car and drove directly tc 
still another fortune teller, who delivered a third prophecy regarmng 
his fate. And, gentlanen, believe it or not, it was id^tloal to thg 
first two .'" 

"Hiat must have been the proverbial straw that broke the camel's 
back." supposed Kell, after a momait of oomparatlve silaice had l^sed, 
a hush broken only by the grumble of thxmderclapa. 


"Yea." said Ruaby, nodding. "Por the same warning to be glven^thr- 
ee times in a row — that's carrying colncedence a bit too far, don t 
you think? 

"Well, from that time on. Smith was never quite the same person. 
His dread of the dark grew into an obsession. He would never set foot 
outitoors after nightfall. In his bedroom a light burned constantly at 
night. You couldn t drag him Inside a theatre or movie-house, or any 
place that wasn't well-li(*ted. And he was forever puzzled — oftai to 
the point of torture -- by the peculiar form of darkness mentioned in 
those warnings." 


Kell repeated the ailgmatloal words musingly, "'B^are of darkness 
created by light.' It certainly la a queer soi^i of warning. 


"Granting that there was anything to the dire predictions, your 
friend could have misinterpeted them." mused Abbot. ''Maybe it was fig¬ 
urative, not literal, darkness that was to blight his life. The darkneae 
of sin, for eocample. Or the darkness of failure. Or the ultimate dark¬ 
ness to be found in death. In any evart, it Just occurred to mo how dark¬ 
ness could be created by light, ^'fhy, a flash of lightning could knock 
out the power lines right now, and we would find ourselves sitting in 
pitch darhness —" 

Both guests looked curiously at Rusby, who reacted in strange fash¬ 
ion to that last etatetneiit. He stbrted in his chair, and his face paled 
visibly. Both Abbot and Kell thought they could make out a brief flicker 
of panlc-llke fear in the eyes of their hoot. 
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BSfARfi .OF THE BARg;- 

"t^hat'a the matter?" frowned the phyeioian. 

Abhot regarded Phillip Susby with a critical. Searching IntaitneSE 
for a moment. Gradual insight and dlsoemmait spread over the attorney's 
features. 

"Rusby," he said softly, "something tells me that your frlaid 
Smith is right here in this room, sitting in the same chair as yourself." 

The nod of affinnation Rusty gave was so slight as to be almost 
imperceptible. He let out a long, tired, sl^ as if unspeakably weary 
from combatting the onerous fear that had for so long plagued him. 

The long-gathering storm had brokai; wind and rain were lashing 
the house with vehemence. Arising, Rusby walked across the room to the 
now wildly fluttering draperies, and finnly lowered the window sash. He 
remained there, looking out into the storm-ridden night. The rain-filled 
darkness was frequently pricked by erratic thrusts of light. The two mm 
still sitting coxild fancy that Rusby forced his eyes to meet that all- 
pervading mass of darkness only through a great summoning of courage. His 
was an almost rebellious attitude. He seemed to be defying the darkness 
as a small and defmaeless boy stands up to the neighborhood bully who 
had long dominated him. 

At that instant a great explosion of light mveloped the room, 
penetrating with noon-day brilliance into its every comer. Attmdant to 
the dazzling light was a bombardmmt of sound: the deep-throated, resound 
ing voice of thunder blmded with the higher-pitched crystalline sound of 
shattering glass. The figure standing before the window threw his hands 
across his face, emitting a shg,rD outcry of pain,,... 

It was later in the evening. A peaceful calm, devoid of all tm- 
slon, now filled the night. The storm which had earlier been rampant had 
moved on, and was now vmtlng its fury elsewhere. 

Pausing before one of the hospital wards, Kell, now white-jacketed 
and displaying a brisk, professional air borne of many years spent in 
such environs, beckoned for Abbot to enter. The physician spoke briefly 
with a nurse who emerged from the room, thm joined the attorney. Their 
attmtlon became focused on the occupant of one of the beds ~ a new pat- 
Imt whose face was swathed in bandages. 

The two wordlessly regarded the figure. Low, fearful murmuring 
cries came from the recumbmt form. They were sounds such as a frightened 
rhlld might utter in the dead of night, seeking refuge from specter-hajm- 
ied shadows. 

^ "Poor fellow," commiserated the physician when the two had left the 
room. His face was cut up pretty badly by that windew glass. Strange, 
sn t it, that lightning should have struck that window pane at that pr^ 
slse momeit? The disfiguring scaru that will be left arai't the worst of 
mr frimd s troubles. Thanks to those flying fragments of glass, Rusby 
•.s totally blind. The darkness he feared so much has at last come upon hlr 

—Gore Tipton. 








After the publication of the last issue we were besieged by 
letters, some good, some bad, all offering criticism. Vfe are 
followers of Phillip 'rfylle's philosophy: .iithout criticism, 
there would be no progress." Hence, the more letters and the 
more letters of criticism, the hjgjpier we are. v;© publish at 
a great loss of both time end money, so if there are no let¬ 
ters, we might as well not publish, for we gain nothing. And 
so, please do not be discouraged begause this presait issue s 
lettercolumn is small due to lack of money to expand the size 
of the 'zine. PL2ASE said in your letters of commait and crit¬ 
icism, egoboo or no. If we aren't blasted it makes us imh^py. 


Major W.S. Chichester : M L. 0. 0. OH THE L.0. C.'s * 

506 gprlngvale UtIt^o : 

San Antonio 27, Tecas { Your cover is ve^ effective. A wonderful draw- 
ing by Prosser, Of course, the story by Love- 
oraft is wonderful and Illustrates the cover quote perfectly. His ancient 
biblical, style of writing also adds to the spell wovm by the stoiY* I 
must say that the story by St. John certainly created a horrl^e and 
fearful mood, I was caught in its web and scarcely noticed the imperfect¬ 
ions of gi*ammar and soitaice structure. However, copy editing IS needed. 
As usual, I liked the letters which were a carry-over from CBJTAUR. I 
often mjoy lettorcolumns more than the pieces in a magazine. Evidently 
this "Biotlmmlng the Goatak" was of a controversial nature. Good,* As an 
athlest, I feel we should eanphaslze the p ositive aspects of athlesm, 
rather than announce we are athlests and then glare balligeraitly aroimd 
the room waiting for someone to challenge our credo, vritness Poul Shln- 
gleton s outbirst.' Instead, I prefer to tell people that I believe in the 
Golden Pule, most of the laws of Itoses, most of the principles expressed 
in the Sermon on the Homt, in the existence of Jesus, in the family, de- 
caicy to others, etc., but that I do not believe that the injection of 
a supernatural being, or beings, or exlatence of heaver or hell, will AH) 
anything at all towards the goal of peace on earth, good will towards me: 
In brief, the real athlest feels about ethics and morals in much the same 
Way aa a "religonist," However, the athlest thinks man should be more 
occupied with the troubles of man and less involved with his gods, who 
are not at all necessary to create a good ethical doctrine by which man 
may live in peace, honor, digiity, and righteousness. f^Thls may be true, 
but knowing human nature, do you ix)neatly think man — any man — could 
ever stick to such a code?-ed,So far the athlest seems to have the 
lessons of history all on his side. Unfortunately, the athlest is taiown 
only as some sort of negative personality, who denies EVEHYTHING. This 
is certainly not true aa my thoughts above have pointed out. In fact, our 
freedom of thought on this subject (inherited from the early Greeks) SAVi 
us from subservimee to priestly hierarchy, "infallible divine revelat¬ 
ions, traditional creeds, and rigid ritualistic forma, 4f-ou se^ to be 
typlifylng the churches in much the sane v/ay as you accuse them of tyo— 
llfying the athlest;' I know of mony churches which are eKcellent whai* 

t. 
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speaking in your teras of "man's duty to nan." Also, there are several 
which have out rellgous dogma to the bare minimum, doing only what was 
discrlbed in the Bible, Be careful. Dan't make yourself guilty of the 
same crime that you accuse them ofJ-od.^f We con aodi human bettoraait, 
not institutionalism. Thus, as Socrates said, ""We are free to follow the 
arsuemait wherever it leads." 

V/ell, 1*11 be looking foxward to the necct issue, which I hope 
will be called MIRAGE. Keep up the good woik.* 

ffit would seem to no that athiesn is divided into as many sects 
as is rellgon. Mossbs. Deoklnger and Shlngleton, take notej^t 

Harry Wamer, Jr. : haRRE VfAMER IH THE MIDDLE 

423 Summit Avaiue 8 

Hagerstown, Marylandtj want to thank you for your kindness in saidlng me 
8iaaue of KALEIDOSCOPE. I*m too old and jaundiced 
to subscribe to fanzines, but maybe I can give you some comments, which 
will be about halfway botweai the eruption from Redd Boggs and the com¬ 
fort from John Berry in the last lettorooliimn. Of course, I can't tell 
how much of an Improvenent over the first issue this is, but it seems 
like a good accomplishmait viewed by itself. The mlmoography is better 
than average; only a few pages are bothered very much by typographical 
errors, and you certainly seen enthusiastic enough and willing to take 
advice. I don't object to the lack of fannlsh material, either, because 
this is the sort of contents I out my fannlsh teeth on. In fact, the 
whole fanzine is a pleasant realnder of what many publications used to 
be like, back in the early 40s. It was also interesting to re-read Love- 
craft's story. This is probably the first time I've re-read anything by 
HPL in eight or ten years and I'd been wondering how ho would impress me 
at this late date. I find that he can still interest me, although it 
seems odd that this particular writer should have become the carter of 
a cult of admirers that specialize in his works, I would think that it 
would be easier to grow tired of his fiction if read too oftai than that 
of almost every other fantasy writer,4('I can't say I agree with you, tut 
you might take note that almost every other fantasy writer (that is, of 
the modem fantasy school) had a large association with Loveoraft, Ho is 
responsible, directly and Indirectly, for the bulk of good fantasy. The 
cult you mention springs not so much from his works as from the man him¬ 
self, you will find,-ed.'^'l^Hbwever, I still can't approve of little items 
about his eoomtrioltles like the one that follows the story. So much har 
been made of HPl's quirks, but they weren't substantially more nxmerous 
or severe thair these of a great proportion of the population, I have 
never worked in an office where at least two or three persons weren't as 
frightoied at a breath of cool air as HPL 4fT8Ut did anv collapse from if 
lots of us admire oats very much, and so on, VToxildi^t it be better to 
anphaslze the really strange thing about him: his record of never having 
harmed anyone, made an oieay, failed to be a friend to anyone he encoun¬ 
tered? You can find lots of people who hate seafood but feiw who are genii- 
Inely as good as was HPL. I wish I oo\ild say something nice about that 
other story, but it's pretty terrible. I <ton’t think "St. John" has any 
idea of the basic principles of fiction. The hero is like a comic opera 
character — cowardly, a sneak, surviving only by rsaarkable coincedmcef 
and accidents. The stylo is a crazy mishmash of the Loveoraft tradition 
and clumsy attempts to imitate realistic detective fiction. Paragraph 
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after para6i:*oph violate logic. The first thing that happens In the naln 
story Is a telephone call fron the hero’s best friend; why, th®, should 
It be necessary for the frl®d to ld®tlfy himself and ask who It Is on 
the other ®d of the line? If they're such pals, they should know each 
other's voices by now. The hero drives around IBiwlch and sees that a 
blue line ^circles the town, from one vantage point, I refuse to bel¬ 
ieve that any town would have geography which would make this poeslble 
fron the ground level. The efforts at descriptive writing are hopeless, 
"The house.,,was shaped In such a way as to make it a 'Square circle* 
shape. Know what I mean?" The hill 'H<lth the house on It was shaped In 
such a way to nako It look like It was over the town." 

I liked the cover very much; though I never saw Lovocraft, It looks like 
a believable depletion on the basis of photographs. (4as to your first 
point, Dorwlch was pretty bad. But Savage dlAi't drive around the town, 
but merely g uessed that It aiclrcled it. As fOr the cover ~ Prosser 
never met KPL either, but dr® it fron a picture In an early Arkham 
House book,-ed,H The letter-column would b®eflt by a dlffermt system 
of Inserting editorial commits. It's hard to bo sure In certain places 
Just who's talking, ffsuggestions on how else It could be handledVHl'm 
Inclined to agree that It wasn't stupid to drop ASTOUITDING fron the nag- 
azine's none; I gr® up in an era wh® wq fought for more dignified tit¬ 
les, and now that we finally get one, p®plo start to yell foul. You nay 
be fighting a loosing battle by oQno®tratlng on weird fiction, I sus¬ 
pect that the horrors of W II and the possibilities that the future 
holds have madd the gruesome adjectives of weird fiction se® pallid to¬ 
day. But I still have a fondness for the stuff In limited TJsntltles, 

®d Just think how fine you'd ferJ. if all of a sudd® sonrono starts 
put out a professional weird fiction magaalno again. 

VfVfho says wo're conomtratlng on wolrd fiction? Wo'ro always glad to 
see It, tut we'll bo happy to look over any 3F or ev® fine straight 
fiction if you p®plo out there will a®d to us,' Groat Britain as of 
this mommt, has the highest regard for the weird tale. Its popularity 
Is suprislngly high, yet they were In the last war not only up to their 
necks tut In their hones as well.' As to the future — the blzzare possi¬ 
bilities It will bring have alwieys be® In ®lst®ce. And since our own 
problems wcr®'t ®vlsloned by the earlier worriers, to those ones their 
problms wore no less large. Who, during the early 40a, liked to think 
of what would tuqjp® If Hitler had won?As for a pro weird fiction mag— 

1 doubt It. L® Mergulles bought the rights to WEIRD TALES a f® years 
beck with stars in his eyes but It se®e to have be® a waste of money. 
No n® Weird tales popped up, and while occult magazines sell tr®®d 0 ue- 
ly well and fantasy on the television running rampant (The U,S. Steel 
Hour will do FLOWERS FOR ALGEH^ON.'You can't escape it.'), nobody has had 
the money nor the nerve to try the market again. Whoops' Yes they did. 

I recall one magazine named SHOCK which printed good weirds rec®tly, 
but Was seriously marred by a comic edl.torial format — a spider for the 
letters and a ghoul In the editor's chair, etc.-ed.)) 

i11::i:I{ 
fcb Lichtm® I BOB LICHTHAN OBJECTS 

6137 Croft Ave.s - 

Los Angeles 56,»The only objection I can find to your zlne as far as 

smaterial goes Is that I dislike lovecraft ov® In pro- 

:xfesslonal books so don't bother oft® to read him In 
fanzines. And ev® moreso I avoid pseudo-Loveoraft material. So there 
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really wasn't nuoh in this Issue to Interest ne. If you are intaidlng 
to oontinue-printinB Lovecraft natorlal, you nlelit follow up ^ur oon- 
nent after the story that he was active In the 
reprint sone of the stuff he had in zines like Hornie's 
I (ton't own a set, hut found a hound voluae in the Special Colle^lons 
section of the UCLA library and have rend nost of it. ffoost r^rint^g 
I had planned (which was slight to begin with) has heoi shaved for the 
tine being. Unless a good nunber of readers desire it, it 11 stay there 
indefinitely, I foar-cd.^> I guess it's obvious that you wrote your 
itorial on stencil this tine, else we woiadn't have had to put up with 
such things as "But very seldon does the anateur writer, the person wm 
has not sold professionally, but writes good and often aco^lant J-sloi- 
pieces." What about hln, huh? I don't nlnd your putting out a BQrLo\^ 
fanzine -- as you say, I'n free to ignore it if it gets t^ bad ait 
your oonnents here sound as if you're trying to Justify printing my 
old crud, Just because it happens to be fan and not pro fiction, trnot 
at all, however, I have beoi vloloitly attacked for suggesting a zlne 
like this present issue, and I'n afraid I got carried oWay. Tell °et 
Whether you like the pieces in this issue or not, are they or^7-e^++ 
The only decmt artwork was by Prosser. Otherwise, artwork and headings 
stunk. The nuddy toilet paper you've used in the beginning of the zlne 
should bo standard throughout. And stick to Just one color, so that the 
zlne will look more unifom. Good grief but you get a wide range of lot- 
tersj Fron Redd Boggs to Bill Plott. Your lettorcol isn t J>ad,--I 
suppose you had to use the letters you got. But ellnlnate ^tnlSinr for 
sonethlng better.' My own style is (fthl8» Oit I prefer to ko^ it most¬ 
ly to myself. ffThe range of letters in wide, Oit it was not that I l^d 
to use any old letters as much as these covered substantially everything 
in any o f the others. ... j,.... • 

Mike Decklngers ( BXCEfgTS ) 

85 Locust Ave. i To say I was impressed with KALEIDOSCOPE would be put- 
Mlllbum, N.J. : ting it mildly. The zlne, no natter which name you use, 

11 ::::::::::::: has made an astounding (no plug) advance since the fir¬ 
st issue. The ropro is fine, Prosser art ocoellent, and everything ex- 
traaely well handled. The cover is unusual, for both Prosser end a zlne, 
and is an sxoellart one to lead into the story. Apparently Harrell s ty¬ 
per Was used for St. John's piece and the editorial, I d rather you use 
it from now on for the entire zlne.ffSorry, Oit 2A6 miles is a 
far for no to go to use a typer.'-ed.t)- There is absolutely nothtog wr¬ 
ong with a WELL HANDLED sercon zlne. The trouble is today that too nany 
so-called sercon zines are edited by neos who innedlately model the^ 
zines after Initatlon prozines. This is not what the read er wants, ^r 
good examples of sercon zines, look at AKRA or FRCSUIERS, two of the 
best zines put out today. I think KALEIDOSCOPE is fine. .. .where <3oeB 
Chesapeake Publlcatlona cone fron? ‘./hy not keep the aforementioned 
(■fC.P. is fron a beer commercial, actually. This is the Bay Comt^. MIR¬ 
AGE, We think, is more suitable for a fantasyzineTtt. .. The multi-let- 
tered headings were a trifle sloppy, J5?r Ghu^s soke, why not use a rulei? 
...The ASTOUNDING name change was stupid because it roprea»ts a move 
on the part of a tyrranloal editor which many (a majority;) are opposed 
to...Speaking of Christians and athiesta, I agree completely with Coiu- 
Bon in that they ahoiad not be established as opposing forces, Hcthing 
grouches ne more than to hear some fugghead say that because the Buss- 
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Ians arc athiosts they are doubly badi etc. Not all Russians aro athloste 
road oven if they worcjbolng an athlost docs not nocossarlly make ono on 
cneny of froedoa and liberty. ffOnly Party Kenbers arc required to ro- 
nounoo God. and they oonprlsc no noro then IjS of the total Russ popia- 
atlon.'-cd«H Kamody nadc a roal stupid statonent a few nontha ago when 
ho said that the real stiugglo today was botwocn those who bollovo In 
God and those who don't. Myono who la Ignorant enough to nokc that typo 
of remark doesn't deserve to bo president, ■(•fi^hnt'cha gonna do?W- Boggs 
Was wrong, Tho Idea for ny story In CENTAUR was as a serious plooo fron 
tho beginning. If It was to be funny? I would have written It quite dlf~ 
forcntly..,,,l'n suprlsod that no one figured out that your "Dlstlnning 
the Gostak" quote was lifted (erroneously) fron Ihlcs Bruor's The Gos 
taka and the Bo shoe In on early A^IAZHIG. 


.’■KTHS AND LEGENDS (continued fion na/eo 19) 

When Cocalus prosoitod the threaded sheil to Minos, the Cretan king do- 

□onded Daodalcus. Nothing ever cane of itf though, since Minos drowned 
while talcing a bath In Cocaius' palace. 

Many arohoologlsts and historians think that naybo the Island enpire 
was first settled by refugoos fron lower Egypt. In 3000 B.C. Mcncs Unit¬ 
ed upper end lower Egypt by conquest end tho lend of tho nouth of tho 
Nile was covorod in tlno. Nothing oclets to thU to of theso pcoplo cst- 
oept a few thousand graves In the gromd and tho inpllnenta they woro 
buried with. 

Very little is known of lower Egypt boforo unification. Many things 
point to this migration,such as the Cretans wero bronzo workers, just 
as the Egyptians, Although the Egyptians had dlplonatic rdctloHB with 
Crete, It Is Inposslblo that tholr slight influence shovad bring about 
the Crotens adopting nony eynbols the Egyptlcns used. The double ajee, 
the symbol of Zeus and of which a gold end bronze emblem was found In 
tho polaco at Raossos, and othor things. The lattor is an Egyptian cult 
sl^ — ono of the first. Also found In both civilizations, althoxigh 
found to be first used In Egypt, Is the crossed spoars of Sals, tho 
figure eight shloLd, the momtaln, the dovo, and tho haipoon of Egypt 
from which tho trldmt of Ncptxme might have ovolvcd- 

Tho oovlllzation of Crete starts sonwhorc around 3000 B, C. It aids 
with tho fall of Biossos around 1400 B.C. end from there covlllzatlon 
swings northward, to tho Greeks. 

Cho of tho most interesting Anclmt Myths la that of Gllganosh of 
■•Tibylon end Sumer, This will bo the subject of the next oz^tlclo, 

—Donald P. Andorson 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This colum Is somewhat of an cKporlmar.t, and its con¬ 
tinuation In future issues of inSAGE will depend entirely on you. If 
you would like to see more ancient myths told by Mr. Anderson, ploaso 
say so, and do not fall to make your own comments and suggostlons on 
his pieces. 
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Ihcro is, I Buspoot, aonc very eoo'i roa- 
aon why the nuthora of noat ghoat atorlca act their charnotcra In not 
only a ronotc place but In uaually a very old atructurc of sono aort. 

The atnoaphcrc la different with age, end with ago cones horror beenuao, 
probably, the greatest horror of all is of bcooning old — be It build¬ 
ing or nan. There was an old notcl end houao in Robert Bloch's PSYCHO, 
an old castlo In Freni:cnstcln . and old houses In eJlnost every other talc 
with a horrific sotting since authors began. 

Edgar Mlttclholzcr, In his fifteenth novel, hen forsaken his ocpcrl- 
ncntal writings of THE VfE.'-THER AT MIDDEiSKOT, OHILDRBl OF K.’JfrfiiNA, etc., 
to return to the naoabro world he created In IfY BOWES AllD MY FLUTE, Con¬ 
ing fron a ronoto comer of the world — British Guiana — his boat no¬ 
vels aro eJ-Ways act .In the 'rfeat Indies and in the Carriboan, Llko nany 
other cAithors before hln he has created a world which bee-rs little re¬ 
lationship to that whlch'wo know ~ as, indeed, does nost of the boat 
Bolenco fiction and fantasy — and In which the characters te-lk and be¬ 
have in their own strange ftvshlon, 

ELTONSBRODY la a lonely old house on the Island of Barbados with all 
tho stock synptons of being haunted. The wind whistles through the borjrd 
In the house, the shutters rattle shaklngly, the windows vibrato as tho¬ 
ugh a deaon were trying to get Inside tho barred tonb, the furlnturo 
creaks onnlously, ns though to threaten anyone who would dajro to use It, 
and outside the dogs howl wamlngly to those outside who should venture 
out, or those who should venture In, 

Klstrcas of ELTCHSBRODY la lira. Scalfc, a kindly but not-quite-rlght- 
In-tho-hoad character - "I'n not a bad wonen, but I'n strange..." who 
gives one of her roons to a opnnerclal artist, a Mr, >7oodBlcy, whai he 
finds that.all tho hotels on the Island aro full. 

2^r, Woodsley finds ILTCIiSBROriY a very strange place Indeed, Just ns 
Nomon Bates In PSYCHO had his tcxldomy, so Mrs, Scalfe writes In her 
book of the praises of-dissection. Her ta-lk Is scattered with des¬ 

criptions of hunen gore and there are nany nystorlous goings-on in the 
local cenoteiy with gruosone tld bits such ns tho bones of a hunen fin¬ 
ger turning vq? on the dining table wrapped up In a dinner napkin. 

However, not all the residents of ELTQJJSBRODY aro so concerned with 
the inner structures of the body; there Is an exhibitionist nald of tho 
house called Molvome who la so proud of her shapely contours that she 
strips to the waist whenever there la likely to be on appreciative aud¬ 
ience. It's very frtistrntlng then that early In the story she falls down¬ 
stairs end breaks her nock to bo placed in a oona and looked after by a 
pretty Nurse Linton. 

"It's Insanity," says Hr. Vfoodsley, "Not the slightest doubt about It. 
whm ho finds one of the dlssertions of the nlatrcss of the house about 
the delights of dissection, but since he is unable to got a roon any¬ 
where else on tho island and ho la a connoroiol artist, ho continues to 
stay there despite strange sounds throughout the house and ovaa stronger 
(continued on page 34) 



Here Is a pleasant little tale 
which, while ori{;i>nal, shows a 
definite Loveoraftian influen¬ 
ce a la "The Outsider ." 'rfhat 
was the hideous secret that 
came with a small bottle pick¬ 
ed up in a tiny little store? 
George vragner's ability to tell 
a good story is clearly evident 
here. So let's all find out Just 
wlrat happened. 



GEORGE H. VfAGHER 


Ifgavlng been since early childhood a re¬ 
cluse of the moat withdrawn sort, I was not wont to take those long and 
leisurely midday strolls which were considered so conduslve to the lit¬ 
erary craft by certain of ny contemporaries. 

All that I consider necessary to my stories of the ghostly and terri¬ 
ble can be found in my old Boston house. It's great rooms contain not 
only antique fumlshings dating beyond the Great Fire of London,tut the 
voluminous libraries asssnbled over the cmturies by my ancestors.These 
book-collections contain such rare works as the religous histories of 
Cornelius Dinneaus, the witch-tales of Latanius, the lost philosophies 
of Malleus, and the almost legmdary books of C. Retanlus Hmto (called 
by one writer a "First century Ilather"), Some of my books, including the 
VITAE SPIRITUS of Gazlo (1515)i Join Saxon's RUSIIC ARTS (SILVESTRUI ARS. 
as Well as Peter Frost's BLACK RITUALS, and Laney's DEATH HERBS, are not 
to be found in the Library of Congress, the British Museum, or the Nat¬ 
ional Library at Paris, 

Today I an still a reclusej but where I previously freely chose such a 
life, I am now forced to do so, 

I Was not — as I have said — accustomed to taking long walks, and it 
was not by choice that I did so on the dlsasterous day of which I speak, 
a shipment of books necessitating my presence at the local acpress off¬ 
ice. 

My Journey thither would through the poorer section of Boston, dotted 
with the groups of small antique and curio shops that invariably clust¬ 
er and grow in such places. 

I stopped before one such window, and finding nothing of Interest,mov¬ 
ed on to another. I did this several times before I found a window that 
held my interest. There were many trinkets and treasures in that window, 
some of which I thought must have beer at least early puritan in origon. 
There were several books, but these, while old, had counterparts in my 
collection. I saw the customary old stamps and coins, as well as various 
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dishes, ale raiies, and pieces of ailvewcre. In one comer of the window 
rested a Junbled pile of chipped and worn daeuerreotypes, one of these 
being of an elderly nouetached ^£a^ wlvo looked for all the world like 
Charles Port. 

I was not, however, Interested in these itene. In the oaitre of the 
window glistened a beautiful esnerald-coloured jade-green sphere. It was 
undoubtedly crystal, but unlike any crystal I had ever seas, either in 
America or on the Continent. It viaa, for that matter, unlike anything 
Jackson had dlscrtbod in his CHXSTAl. BUYER'S CATALOGUE, and unlike any¬ 
thing Franz Keiber had discussed in HEI3ER'3 BUCK BEI SELTiH GLAS, the 
latter book causing as much commotion aid controversy among antique col¬ 
lectors in Berlin when it was published there in 1933 as did Hitler s 
Storm Troopers among the gaieral populace. 

>a.sts seemed to swirl deep within the sphere, as if a daemon-god of 
some far world had imprisoned all the skies of Venus inside. 

I opaied the crocked glass door, passed through a dusty vestibule,and 
sitered the shop. An old nan stood behind tables littered with old news¬ 
papers, dishes, and various magazines. 

The old nan quoted a ridiculously low price, which I ^eefully paid. 

He seemed, oddly, rather glad to get rid of the thing. As I left the 
shop, he handed me an envelope which, he said, wait with the sphere. I 
received the strange impression that the men was not as old as ho look¬ 
ed, but could not Justify this suspicion. 

I wrapped the civstal sphere in a piece of ntjtfspaper from the stop, 
and placed it in my coat pocket. Picking up my shipment of books (sev¬ 
eral manuscripts that I had salt to be bound in Providence), I hurried 
tome to re&camine my curious find. 

Safely tone, I altered my study and placed the spficre on my writing 
table. The mists and vapours continued to swim about within it. 

Inside the oivelope, I found several pieces of yellowed parohmait,well 
preserved and non-brittle. Che contained a raving discourse directed 
against Cotton Kather, the Hhadamanthine sage of the Puritan era. This 
paper would have beoi of great Interest to historians, but I have burnt 
it and shall not reveal its contoits here. Ilany things have beoi very 
wisely supressed concerning l-!ather (alttough he was, to be sure, basic¬ 
ally a good nan), and I shall not betray the trust of nearly 3 centuries 

Another paper, some few years older, proyed to be a history of the 
sphere. It told tow the sphere had been created Prom volcanic glass to 
far Atlantis. From the Maglck Island the sphere (referred to as the Ilys 
tyck Sphere" in all the parchments) was taken to the subterroie pre-Chal 
dean temoles near modem day Sharsul, Iraq. Those temples had falloi in¬ 
to ruin by the time that itoman travellera found the sphere there to 25 
A.D. Unnamed misfortunes were visited on those travellers, both to the 
Near East and to Borne. Because of these the ejiiore was sealed to a crypt 
far boaeath the temple of Satum-Cronus. Pius o.vypt was opoied some year 
later by a temple priest, who, after certain monetary inducements, had 
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forsaken his vow of secreoy oonoemlng the sphere. It was .ddlyered In¬ 
to the hands of a wealthy but eccentric Honan oltlzai, who dabbled in 
the Black Arts, Ho k^t It in his villa until one night he drowned him¬ 
self in the Black Lake of Avemus — aold by the anolmta to bo the ai- 
trance to Hades. The etihere waa given to Nero, who was then .. 

Soro placed it in the inperial treasury, where It renained until it fe» 
into the hands of a Chaldeo-Ptonan astrologer who fashioned a bronze base 
for It, which it still bore whai it came into ny hands. 

The sphere moved north, into the land of the Vikinga, and then to the 
South, and the Frankish Klngdona. Taken to England with the invading Nor¬ 
mans in 1066, it passed through Haatlnga, the following year aeelng it 
in the nefarious ^Black Abbey" at Brackaashire. 


By 1200 the sphere was in Scotland, causing many divers troubles for 
those into whose hands it came. Monks hid it in a mountain cave, md it 
remained aafe there for over four centuries. A robber bend operat^g in 
the area found the sphere, and kept it in their poaesslon until it was 
captured by loyalist forces aoit to rout the outlaws. The sphere was glv* 
ffi to Charles Wright, the Sootoh-Qigllsb commander of the loyalist for¬ 
ces. 


The Wright family came to the Now World in 1625, The peeper was writtoi 
by John Wright, a lawyer, in defaiae of his father, a defaidant » 
witch-craft trials of I 645 , The younger Wright attempted to show that 
strange deaths in hla family were caused by the evil powers of the sph¬ 
ere, and not by any actions of his father. 

The court acquitted the elder Vfright, due to the evldaioe presorted ^ 
John Wright's dooumoits, which waa, we must add, the result of six months 
constant research. The court recommended that the sphere be oast into the 
sea, however. Dr, Thomas, who was to perform this rite, wort mad and ab¬ 
sconded With it Instead. Neither Dr. Thomas nor the sphere were ever aeoi 
nor heard from again, said the third parohmoit. 


As I did not believe in magic, although I wrote stories conoeming it, 
and thought sorcery as something completely forgottoi, except in those 
obscure and curious traveller's tales still occasionally circulated about 
such nan as Aleister Crowley, I placed very little belief on the Infoi*- 
matlon ^ven in the parchments. However, as I averted my eyes from the 
nahuacripta and directed them at the crystal sphere, I saw a change begin 
to come over it. The mists seemed to swirl more wildly than ever| they 
were no longer the beautiful mista of the antique shop. Several times 
they thinned and for brief seconds they threataiod to part, revealing 
some daik and terrible secret bmeath. Thai suddaily — quite suddmly— 
the mista did clear. 


What the sphere showed cannot be fully desortbed here, but has to do 
with the reason why I can never vaiture forth on Boston streets, evaa 
deep in the blackest tides of night. A face, nay, an imperfect parody 
of a face, like the work of some drunkai, drug-crazed artist, grinned 
and gloated from within, bathing me in a baleful, hellish glare. The 
face of someone a foirtnlght dead could not have stirred in me the horror 
that I felt as I stood there. I could not dream what far-flmg dlmaislon 
had spawned such a thing, and I wondered if the same benevolent God who 
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created the Earth and all that dwell thereon had also created t^. 

There was sonethlne frightoilnfcly familiar about that face in the sph¬ 
ere, and 1 knew then that the wordless whispers mouthed by those fom- 
less daaaons that mumble nlndlessly In the detest abysses of my m^ 

Were true. That damnable face — and I shuddered whaiever the electric- 
edged thought traced razor-lines across my conolouaness— was a copy of 
my own face.' 

In some far universe, I understand now. In some twisted dlmaislon, to 
some cosmic vortex of nothingness, a thousand Infinities beyond reality, 
beyond the wide seas of soace, past the citadels of time, there dwell 
creatures — beasts -- who are carictures of ourselves. Each of us tiM 
a double who Is so blasphemously hideous that It Is beyond human words-- 
or even sane thoughts — to describe his contenance. The sphere, created 
by mad hlgh-prlests during the final days of decadait and d^rayed At- 
Imtls, Is a key, erasing the merciful walls betweai our dlm®elon and 
the wild one of which I write. 

I picked up the sphere and dashed It against the floor. Ta^g the ^a- 
vy old Iron poker, brought from Bigland whaa the house was ^llt to lool 
(perhaps only for this purpose?), I shattered the shoullsh thtog with 
one blow. The resulting pieces I crushed and smashed until nothing re¬ 
mained of the sphere but crumbly green chips. 

In my victory I revelled to the thought that the face was gone. I 
however, wonder Just where it had gone. Had It returned to that dark 
maislon from which It cane, imwittlngly summoned by my presmoe near the 
sphere, or had It, perhaps, been to some way caught up to that gig^tlc 
tangle that Is time and space? I did not worry on these thoughts, however. 
It was gone, and that was enough. 

It was not too much later that I looked to a mirror .. 

j'liiLd! I "gi" i'»imiii ii'rr ~i~ii—T i— iiir—iwr Tigwrnir 
iLTCKSBROra (continued from page 30 ) smells. But smolls of what? Of 
decay? Of death? Of Vf H/.T ? , . . 

Norman Bates concealed comparatively llttlo ^ compared to 

what is hlddai beneath the woodoi shutters of ELTOTSBRODSf. In one lock¬ 
ed room Is the husband to evaitog dross - surely the best looking eveitog 
dress evor seen on a skeleton - In school clothes to another looked room 
Is the little grandson, also down to his bare self. The attractive Nurse 
Linton Is ^tombed to small pieces. Shapely Malvome also turns up to 
pieces — but those arai't even entombed. These dlscovorrlos, unlike those 
of PSYCHO, do not suprlae the reader to the same way. Certainly not os 
much as they so the hapless Mr. Woodsley, Edgar Hlttelholzer is an author 
who scorns the use of suprlse and it Is surely a nark of hla groat writ¬ 
ing skill that without this Important element to a horror story he can 
still contrive to raise the hair on the back of the head almost effort 
lessly, ^ . 

This Is a highly individual story of evil, macabre happoitogs, and what 
Norman Bates and his razor did to a motel is but a fraction of what old 
Mrs, Scalfe can do to ELTCXiSBROlK. 





